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LOST AND FOUND. 


Nol 
apes The clock had struck eight, and the appearance 
event i Hg stout nursery-maid, armed with a flat candle- 
rig ick, warned the trio that the little party was 
sbout to be broken up, and one of their number 
‘ smsigned-to that bourne which inconsistent mor- 
2K tls generally approach with reluctance, and quit 
sith extreme disgust. The doomed one, the 
orig, fproungest girl, met her fate with resignation, and 
vonx, uly delayed her departure to whisper to the oth- 
__._. [jes that they musn’t settle it without her. When 
TERY [pie door had closed upon the little one, the two 
dder children began to whisper again, but appar- 
8. atly with very little prospect of ‘‘settling it,” if 
a remely (ove might judge by the warmth and eagerness 
sith which they interrupted each other every min- 
PIMPLE HE we: and presently a bright tongue of light, that 
lit leaped upward from the fire, shone upon some- 
the taoon ADS small and glittering that the boy held in 
hishand. Once his sister took it for a moment 
~~ inhers, and turned round with it to the lamp; it 
Sbloa H was a gold ring set with blue stones; she tried it 
nso A oon her fingers, but it was much too large for 
ringwom Mier, and soon slipped off again. 


“Tell me about it again; Tom,” she said. 

“You know the place where we found the rob- 
in's nest in the spring?” Tom answered; ‘‘well, it 
was in that very same place, on the ground among 
thedead leaves. Iwas finding horse chestnuts 
for the deer, and turning the leaves over and over 
vith my foot, and I thought I saw something 
thine like a bit of glass; I lost it among the 
leaves, and then I dropped some of the chestnuts, 
md stooped to pick them up again, and fixed in- 
side the green prickly shell of one was this ring. 
Imean to say that it’s mine by right, because it 
vas lying there for anybody to. find, and I found 
it.” 

“Then why don’t you show it to mother?” the 
girl asked. 

“Because I’m not a fool, and don’t want to have 
ittaken from me and given to the first person that 
aysit’s theirs. Ill give it to you, Kate, if you'll 
put it by very safely and promise never to say a 
word about it. Will you?” 

“T should like it, Tom, if I thought it were quite 
right; but then, you see, somebody must have 
dropped it, and so” 

“And so they’re served quite right for being 
careless,” put in Tom. ‘‘Why, Kate, don’t you 
remember when you lost your silver thimble 
mother said it was just the right thing to happen 
to you, because you didn’t take care of it? And 

the said something about its being a valuable les- 

son, and keeping you from losing other things ; 
so this may be a very valuable lesson to somebody, 
and make them careful for all their lives; and if 

Wewere to find them out, and give it back to 

them, they might only go and lose something of 

more consequence.” 

Kate pondered over this ingenious argument ; 
she was naturally rather a slow reasoner, and she 
did not see through it as quickly as some other 
children of her age might have done; but she was 
also naturally conscientious, and afraid of doing 

Wrong, and her education and training had tended 
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missios 9 % strengthen those good tendencies. She did 
_— not now like the idea of profiting by another per- 
a son's loss, and after considering for a few minutes 
art OM the exclaimed— 

Resp “I think I know how to settle it, Tom !” 

<a “Get on,” said Tom, “how are you going to 
Boot ol settle it >” 

womb “We might sell it, you know ; jewellers buy such 
m to i » 48 well as sell them.” 

ys. Bi “And have the money instead of the ring; and 


buy gingerbread, and marbles, and things ?” 
“I didn’t quite mean that,” said Kate; “to be 
‘ure we might buy something with some of it, and 
We might give some of it away—do good with it, 
you know; but first we ought to wait a good 
‘Eh and see if we hear of any one that has lost 
“I think it does more good to buy gingerbread 
and marbles with 
thatity,” said the boy. 
“O, Tom!” 










and good, instead 





your money than to give it in 


“T do; because then you help poor people that 
tre keeping a shop, and trying to be industrious 
of helping those who are lazy, 


any thing like a new idea perplexed and unsettled 


her; she had not many notions, but I suppose | 


never to leave any room for another; whereas | 


that was quite sufficient to puzzle her. 


thoughts and attention. Like a wise woman as_ 


ing very well that the mystery would not long be 
concealed from her, and that Kate, in time, would, 


spoke again, but only on some every-day subject, 
Kate did not answer at all, but kissed her, and 
went quickly up stairs. So the mother knew that 
the heart of the little girl was full of something 
that troubled her, and she resolved to try that 
very night ifshe could not find it out and com- 
fort her. 

She waited a good half hour, and then she went 
softly up stairs, and before she could get to Kate’s 
little room she had to go through the one in which 
her brother slept. She stood still a moment to 
look at him, shading the candle with her hand, for 
Tom was fast asleep. Looking at him, you would 
have said that nothing had ever troubled him, and 
that nothing was ever likely to do so; and she 
wondered, but not for the first time; she had of- 
ten wondered before at the great difference be- 
tween her children, and whether it was better to 
be clever, and high-spirited, and easy-conscienced, 
like Tom, or to be rather matter-of-fact, and ten- 
der-hearted, and over-scrupulous, like Kate. She 
could not decide, but as she stood there she saw 
one thing very clearly ; she saw how greatly that 
philosopher was mistaken who affirmed the mind 
of a little child to be like a blank sheet of paper, 





and only beg.” 





on which any thing might be written at will; she 





OLD ASE DUNCAN. 


Kate was silent, for she was a slow thinker, and saw that God, who fashioneth all our hearts, sends 
us into.the world with characters and instincts 
quite distinct from one another, and that in all 
they must have been large ones, for they always | ways of training and educating children this should 
seemed to fill her little head completely, so as | never be forgotten. 


She went on into Kate’s room, expecting to find 


Tom was a bold and audacious reasoner, and his the little girl awake, but she was mistaken. Kate 
arguments had, at least, a show of logic in them had evidently cried herself to sleep, for ber face 
. was flushed and her eyelashes were scarcely dry ; 
It happened that the mysterious conferences but she was sleeping soundly now, and all other 
held by the three children, and by the two elder traces of her trouble had vanished from her face. 
ones in particular, did not escape the notice of She stooped and touched Kate’s face with her lips 
their mother; she had observed all day that their before she left her. She very gently moved one 
playthings were neglected, and that Tom’s hand | arm, that was lying outside the counterpane—for 
was in and out of his pocket with even more than it was October, as I said before, and the nights 
his usual frequency; she noticed, too, that he was were growing cold. Ah! what was this, almost 
elated with the consciousness of his secret, what- falling out of the little hand? A piece of tissue- 
ever it might be; and that Kate, on the other’! paper. She drew it gently away and unfolded it, 
hand, was a little downcast and depressed. She turning to the candle as she did so. She started, 
kflew Kate's dread of doing wrong, and she could for inside the paper there was a gold ring, set with 
see very plainly that her conscience was not quite | turquoise stones; she could see in a moment that 
easy about the matter that was taking up her it was a valuable ring, and she sat down by the 


side of the bed to think. This was Kate’s trouble 


she was, she forbore to ask any questions, know- | —there was no doubt of that; but how.could such 


a ring have come into her possession? And why 
should she keep such entire silence about it? And 


of her own accord, place the difficulty before her; | why should the possession of a ring trouble her 
which she did. And this was the way in which it | so, if—? She stopped here; she could not face 
happened: When the children wished her good- | 
night before they went up to their rooms, Kate’s | she knew Kate far too weil to suppose she could 
voice was a little unsteady, and when her mother | have taken what was not hers. 


that if; but no, she had no occasion to face it; 


All at once she 
guessed the truth—they had found the ring, and 
did not wish to give it up, and Kate had been per- 
suaded by her brother to keep it and to be silent, 
even while she Yelt that her silence was wrong. 
The mother wrapped up the ring again and put it 
back in the hand of the sleeper. 

That night the mistress of Dale Farm sat up 
late beside the fire, and as she looked down into 
the burning coals, slowly and by degrees an in- 
cident in her early life, long past and forgotten, 
grew up in her memory, till she seemed to live it 
over again. And looking back intently into the 
past, she strove to piece together her recollections 
into one coherent whole, summoning up all that 
she had forgotten, and joining every dissevered 
link. ‘‘And this,” she said, half-aloud, as she 
rose up at last, ‘‘will be a better lesson for them 
than any amount of lecturing could possibly be; I 
will tell it them to-morrow,” 

The morning dawned, dark and storm-laden, 
and swollen clouds, marked here and there by 
rain-streaks, hung low upon the hills. The mother, 
having accomplished the household business of the 
morning, looked in again at the door, for the 
ceasing of their merry voices. and the restless 


that they were tired of play. And all their eyes 
were turned upon her as she came in, with a kind 
of expectancy that she would provide some reme- 
dy for the disagreeable weather, or else for their 
discontent and weariness. 

“T have just a little spare time,” she said; ‘‘the 
rain has interfered with my plans as well as with 
yours, and now that my in-door business is done, 
I may as well make up my mind to sit by the fire, 
and knit or talk, for there will be no going out 
to-day ; and you want to hear a story, and I have 
in my mind the remembrance of something that 
happened to me very long ago, when I was a lit- 
tle girl, not so old as Kate. 

“I did not live, as we do now, in the pleasant 
country; my father’s house was in London, and 
in a very noisy and bustling part of that great 
city, a long way from the green hedges and dark 
woods that you love so much to play in; and so 
my pleasures were all of a different kind from 
yours, and instead of pic-nics, and fishing parties, 
and nutting excursions, I was taken sometimes to 
see the animals in the Zoological gardens, some- 
times to one or other of the bazaars, and some- 
times to exhibitions of various kinds, suchas a child 
could find amusement in and understand. It hap- 
pened one day—I remember that it was in the 
winter time, and very cold and snowy—that my 
godmother, who did not usually live in London, 
but was visiting it for a few weeks, called at our 
house and asked leave to take me with her for a 
drive, promising further to take me to one of the 
bazaars, if I did not mind theeold of the after- 
noon. Accordingly, atter undergoing what seemed 
a very long process of wrapping-up, I was at last 
placed by her side in the carriage, and we drove 
off, first through a number of handsome streets — 
for my godmother liked to look ut the shops al- 
most as much as I did—and then, as she had 
promised, to the largest of the bazaars. I think 
you scarcely know what these places are like; this 
one was a wilderness of toys, ornaments, and 
pretty things of every description, both to wear 
and to look at; and whenI had seen and admired 
everything to my heart’s content, my godmother 
called to me to follow her into a recess, where a 
bright fire was burning, that we might warm our- 
selves before we went away. , 

‘“‘A number of persons, like ourselves, wero 
standing near the fire in the bazaar; some had 
been there for a considerable time, and were now 
preparing to withdraw; others approached it just 
at the time that we did; so that altogether there 
was quite a little crowd round the fender. It 
happened, however, that one by one all these per- 
sons went away in the course of the next few min- 
utes, so that my godmother and myself were 
standing there alone. At last she asked me if I . 
was quite warm, and finding that I was, she pre- 
pared to leave the building. She had already 
walked a few steps from the fire-place, and I was 
on the point of following her, when suddenly I 
saw something white lying just beside the foot of 
the fender, and partly hidden by it. I stooped 
and picked it up. It was a small, square box made 
of white pasteboard. I opened it hastily and 
found it contained a piece of soft wadding. Run. 
ning after my godmother, I told her that I had 
found the little box, and showed it to her, adding 
that it contained a tuft of cotton wool. As far as 
I can remember now, I think she said that most 
likely one of the ladies who had been standing 
round the fire had bought in the bazaar some 
small article of jewelry in that box, and had taxen. 
it out and thrown down the box; certainly, she 
said, that I could keep the box if I liked to do go, 
I put it in the pocket of my frock, and then I 
think that I forgot all about it until I went to bed 
at night, when I suddenly remembered it, and 
took it out to show to Mary, the maid who waited 
on me. She opened it and took out the wadding, 
and then squeezing it in her fingers, she exclaimed, 
‘There’s something wrapped in it, miss,’ and she 
quickly pulled the little piece of wadding open 
and showed me a small, flat locket, made of gold, 
and set with a tiny circle of glittering stones. She- 
held it to the candle to find out if there was any 
way ot opening it, and presently it frew open, but 
it contained no hair, being evidently quite new. 

‘* ‘O, Mary, how pretty it is ! Lexclaimed, when, 








movements of impatient little feet had told her 








I first caught sight of it. 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








‘* “Yes, Miss, and how lucky you ‘are to have 
found it,’ she answered. 

‘« ‘But it is a pity for the lady who has lost it,’ 
I said. ‘Isn't there some way of finding out who 

‘she is? I think if I were to go to the bazaar and 

ut it back exactly where I found it, that most 
Fikely she would remember she had been standing 
there, and come back to look for it. What do 
you think, Mary ?” 

“But Mary only laughed. ‘Why, to be sure, 
Miss,’ said she, ‘if you were to be such a goose as | 
to put it back again after having the luck of find- 
ing it, the next person that happened to see it| 
would walk off with it, and the lady who has lost | 
it would be no better off than she was before. | 
You don’t know who lost it, and you can’t find 
out; all you have got to do is to keep it, and say 
nothing at all about it.’” 

“But, mother,’ said Kate, interrupting the nar- 
rative here, ‘‘was’nt it quite true that it would 
have been silly to put it back again, because the 
right owner would not have been at all likely to 
get it in that way?” 

“Quite true, darling,” said the mother. She 
had noticed sundry glances, especially between 
the two elder children, that showed how quickly 
they had applied her story to the ease of con- 
science that was at this time being discussed be- 
tween them. ‘‘Quite true; but there were other 
ways, that I, a child, knew nothing of, and that 
Mary could have told me about, if she had chosen 
to do so—ways of finding the right owner, I mean, 
and of honestly returning the locket.” 

““O, what ways, mother?” said Kate, with sud- 
den eagerness, that was sufficient to have betrayed 
her personal interest in the inquiry. 

dn that particular bazaar,” her mother an- 
swered, ‘there was a place for receiving lost 
property; so that a person who had lost any 

thing could inquire there and learn if it had been 
found in the bazaar.” 

‘But there are not such places as those in the 
country,” said Tom. 

“Not often. Still there are other means of dis- 
covéring the owners of lost property ; it is possi- 
ble, for instance, to advertise in the public papers, 
or to send a man round the town or village, call- 
ing out that such and such a thing has been found, 
or to communicate with the police, who can very 

often discover the owner; perhaps ‘are making in- 
quiries for it before it is found. Depend upon it, 
dear children, that if we really wish to do right 
and to be honest, we shall not be long in finding 
out the way.” 

“But, mother,”\said Tom, ‘‘suppose one were 
to find any thing, and to advertise and send a man 
round, and speak to the police, and yet not dis- 
cover the owner ?” 

“In such a case, dear, a great deal would de- 
pend on the valueof the thing found; if it were 
worth a great deal of money, it might be worth 
while to advertise it several times; if all known 
means of discovering the owner had been fairly 
tried and had failed, I should consider it the prop- 
erty of the person who had found it.” 

“And if that person kept it,” said Kate, ‘‘with- 
out trying to find out the owner ?”—She stopped, 
and her voice faltered a little. 

“Tt would be an act of dishonesty, dear child,” 
said the mother; and there was a long pause. 

“Well,” said Tom, at last, ‘‘and what did you 
do, mother? Did you keep the locket?” 

“I did, indeed, Tom; but for me there was this 
excuse—that I did not know what I ought to 
do in order to find out its owner, and I believed 

“Mary, who told me it would be impossible to do 
so. Still I kept it with a guilty conscience, hav- 
ing been persuaded by Mary to say nothing to my 
parents about it, for they, she said, would be sure 
to take it from me, and give it to the first person 
who might happen to claim it, while all the time 
it was mine by right. 
(Concluded next week.] 
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? A FRIGHT. | 

An old man, laughing at the absurd fears of 

a young friend the other day, told him never to 

be frightened until he had good reason for alarm, 

“A lady who resides on one of our Western| 

prairies gives the following amusing incident, 

from which a lesson may be drawn by such of 

our readers as are occasionally ‘‘scared before 
they are hurt :” 


It was before that terrible murder of the whites 
by the Indians, that I had occasion to spend a 
summer in a new settlement, where there were | 
not more than ten or twelve houses near together, | 
although there were many on the prairie, a mile | 
or so apart from each other. This settlement was | 
about twenty miles from an Indian reservation, | 
which consists of many acres of land which gov- | 
ernment has saved, where the Indians can encamp 
through the summer months, and hunt, and fish, | 
and do whatever they please, if not any thing | 
wrong. It was said there were one thousand or | 
more encamped at that time, and the villagers had | 
begun to be very much afraid of them. They | 
seemed cross to the white people, coming and de- 
manding whatever they wished, without trying to | 
trade for it, as they were used to do summers be- | 
fore. Also entering the houses, without any er- | 
rand, and with their keen, black eyes they seemed | 
to be searching every nook and corner, as if they | 
would know every thing there was in the houses, | 
and just how many people. At one time I was! 
staying with a family that lived out upon the’ 
os pe about a mile from any neighbors. They | 

ad occasion to go away one day, and left myself 
and little boy, then about three years old, at! 
home, and no one else. It was in a log-house, 
with two windows only in front and a door. [| 
was sitting opposite the door, looking out and 
admiring the broad, green prairie, which lay 
stretched out for so many miles before me, when 
I was startled by a strange, shrill whistle. At 
first I thought it was teamsters upon the road, but | 
as it drew nearer it did not sound like them; and | 





| feet, at the end of the house, where I could not | 


to my then frightened ‘ears it seemed as if a hun- 
dred persons were whistling at the top of their 
voices. O, dear! I thought, the Indians! Pres- 
ently I heard the tramp, tramp, tramp, and the 
crushing of the tall prairie grass beneath their | 


look out; and such strange sounds. But in- 
stead of coming to the door, as I expected, they 
went whistling on. As soon as I dared, I looked 
out to see who and what my enemies were; and 
behold it was a prairie hen with a large brood of 
chickens, leading them on to procure food. Per- 
haps some of you will think I was foolish to be so 
frightened; but I was certainly thankful that it 
was a hen and chickens instead of Indians. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE TWO DIMES. 
AN OLD STORY IN A NEW DRESS. 


As Dick and Ben, one summer's day, 
Were sauntering home, fatigued with play, 
They spied, close by a dark pine wood, 

A pair of shoes, coarse, strong and good. 
It seemed as if the owner's care 

Was to preserve these shoes from wear; 
And so he'd placed them where they stood, 
And gone barefooted to the wood. 


Ben, glancing at the setting sun, 

Said, ‘Look here, Dick, let’s have some fun. 
*T will soon be dark—you won't refuse— 

So bear a hand; let's take the shoes ; 

And then we'll hide behind this stack, 

And wait till the old chap comes back, 

And let him hunt until we choose 

To sing out, ‘Mister, here’s your shoes.’ 


“And ere he has a chance to try 

To catch us, we will let °em fly 

Right at his head, plump in the Yace, 

And then we'll lead him such @ race. 

I wish the other boys were here ; 

We'd make old Two-shoes rub his ear. 
Come, take one, Dick ; just feel its weight; 
And when you fire, fire straight." 


“No, no,” said Dick, “not I, for one; 
I'm fond of joking, fond of fan; 

But who knows who this man may be? 
Perhaps he's poor as poor can be, 

And seeks, in yonder dark pine wood, 
To gather chips to cook his food. 

But come, don't let us have a spat; 
We'll play a trick worth two of that. 


“T’'ve got a dime, and so have you; 
Let's put one into each old shoe, 
And then we'll creep behind this hay, 
And hear what the old man will say.” 
“Agreed,” said Ben, who, fond of fan, 
And willing any risk to run 

To have a laugh, or play, or joke, 
Yielded at once when kindness spoke, 


So in the shoes they put their dimes, 
And back and forth went twenty times, 
And laughed and talked about the way 
The trick would end they meant to play. 
First, they would twist the shoes about 
To make the precious dimes show out; 
Then place the silver in a way 

To catch the sun's departing ray. 


At length a sound their senses greet 
Of rustling leaves and moving feet; 
And then, like kittens at their play, 
They ran and hid beneath the hay ; 
But still, afraid that they should lose 
A sight of him who owned the shoes, 
Kept peeping out as if to view 

And note what he would say or do. 








And soon, from out the lonely wood, 

In weary, sad and thoughtful mood, 

An old man came, bowed down with years, 
Whose eyes betokened recent tears. 

His steps were feeble, tottering, slow; 

His hair as white as driven snow; 

And, as he came toward the stack, 

They saw the fagots on his back. 


At length he stopped, as if to muse; 

His tearful eyes turned toward his shoes, 
When, as the silver met his sight, 

They flashed as with a heavenly light; 
And down upon the yielding sod 

He knelt, with heartfelt thanks to God, 
And, with his aged hands upraised, 

He said, ““O God, Thy name be praised!" 


And as the boys beneath the hay 
Listened with awe to hear him pray, 
They learned his story, sad and brief, 
Of toil and sickness, pain and grief; 
His children one by one had died, 

And he had laid them, side by side, 
Within the dark and chilly tomb, 

And o'er his life spread heartfelt gloom, 


Yet, through that gloom a cheering ray 
Of hope sustained him on his way; 

He felt that when his life was o'er 

His children he should see once more. 
And so, with patience, hope and trust, 
He had consigned the dust to dust, 

And at the grave of each loved one 

Had knelt and said, ““Thy will be done!” 


Then followed other ills of life— 

Cold, pinching want, a suffering wife— 
All this, and more, they heard him say, 
As they lay hid beneath the hay; 

And then, with cheek all wet with tears, 
In voice made tremulous by years, 
They heard him ask of God to bless 

The hand that had relieved distress. 


But, rising from his knees at length, 

And leaning on his staff for strength, 

He thrust his feet within his shoes, 

And hurried homeward with the news, 

The boys, half-buried ‘neath the hay, 

Saw him go tottering on his way; 

Then, crawling out, they homeward went, 
Pleased with the way their dimes were spent. 


“I say,” said Ben, “if I had died 
T couldn't help it; so I cried; | 
But if I ever try again 

To play a joke, my name aint Ben.” 

“Well, well, we've had our fun,” said Dick, 
“And played a real and handsome trgek; 
And I shan't be ashamed to tell 
About a joke that ends so well.” 


Christian Register. 
-———+e- 


BORDER OUTRAGES, 

Our readers living far from the border line that | 
separates the slaveholding from the free States, 
have no conception of the malignant, fiendish 
spirit that animates the rebels and their sympa- 
thizers in their conduct towards Union men. A/| 
correspondent of a Western paper gives the fol-! 
lowing, which illustrates this Satanic spirit, the | 
legitimate offspring of slavery : 
On the 10th day of July—being Sabbath—the | 
rebels, numbering thirty-two, headed by; the noto- | 
rious guerilla, Capt. Taylor, came into the neigh- | 
borhood of Rev. Mr. Morris’s house, and took 
dinner with a rebel sympathizer, Lewis Williams; | 
after which they marched down to Mr. Morris’s, | 
and surtounding the house, ordered him to sur-| 
render. This he refused to do, saying he knew | 
how they treated prisoners. They then com-| 
menced firing on him from all sides, the balls 
passing through the house and among the family, | 
which consisted of Mrs. Morris and two little | 
girls. Mr. Morris now commenced firing ont of | 


_port said that he once had a wife, a fair woman, 


the doors and windows at the fiends, with a re- 
volver, and succeeded in killing two of them, and 
seriously wounding a third. The house was now 
fired in four or five places, while Mrs. Morris im- 
poset them, as they intended to murder her hus- 

and, to spare her the only shelter she had in the 
world; but no attention was paid to her entreaties. 
She was driven away to the barn by two fiends in 
men’s garb, who cursed and abused her, bran- 
dished their pistols in her face, and threatened 
shooting her if she attempted to come back. The 
little girls in the mean time having bid farewell to 
their father, and recd¢ived his dying blessing, 
joined their mother, and moved away to a place of 
greater safety. The flames had now reached the 
ceiling, and the rafters had commenced falling in 
on the second floor, when Mr. Morris stepped out 
at the front door, and walked toward the gate. 
Scarcely had he stepped a dozen paces when he 
fell, pierced by four bullets, which killed him in- 
stantly. The house was entirely consumed, and 
with it all the family possessed in the world. 
Mrs. Morris did not even save a bonnet for her- 
self or little daughters. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
OLD ASE DUNCAN AND HIS HEIR. 


‘Old Ase Duncan” was a miser. When I have 
said that my readers will get a pretty good idea 
of him at the outset, and acknowledge that the 
picture of him on the first page is a good one. 

Ase lived alone in a dingy red house at the 
corner of four roads, and every thing about his 
homestead looked as miserable as himself. Re- 


comely and clever, and every way well fitted to 
make a man happy, but that he made her life un- 
comfortable, and she wore out in her prime. 
There seemed no reason to dispute the story, for 
the old man was hatefulness itself—just as every 





one becomes after a while, who does nothing but 
worship money. For years there had been as 
little intercourse as possible between him andghis 
neighbors. Men and women all agreed to let old 
Ase Duncan alone; and as for children, why, they 
shunned him as they would a wolf. 

Ase had been engaged a great deal_in law suits 
when he was a young man, being so quarrelsome 
that he would prosecute the owner of a cow or 
sheep that crept into his garden and did a damage 
of ten cents, if the amount of the damage was not 
paid him; but he found after a while that this sort 
of quarrelling did not pay. The lawyers cost him 
more than he got. Accordingly he loaded up his 
gun, and began to shoot instead of prosecute. 
The neighbors did not relish this, and turned the 
tables on him, and to his great chagrin he was 
forced to pay more money at law than he had ever 
done before in all his own suits put together. 

This made him very angry, but very cautious ; 
and thenceforth he watched his property with a 
cudgel, and drove off trespassers by raving at 
them. ‘Lhis method did not cost much, and 
worked as well as could be expected. For twenty 
years he led this dog’s life, hating and hated by 
everybody, and there was not a man, woman or 
child in the town that could or would say aught 
that was good of old Ase Duncan. 

Matters stood thus between him and the world, 
when, one cold morning in winter, a little com- 
pany of boys and girls were trudging by his house 


j to school, and heard a groan proceeding from 


the inside of his barnyard. Most of them felt 
more inclined to run than to stop and see wHat 
made the noise, but a kind of frightened curiosity 
held them, and after a pause of a few seconds 
little Bessie Richards ventured to peep over the 
gate. She started, and gave an exclamation that 
brought all the rest to look over too. There lay 
old Ase in the barnyard, on his back, and so 
numbed by the cold that he could not speak. He 
had slipped on a piece of ice, and his hat and 
crooked staff lay at some distance from him, the 
one on one side and the other on the other. The 


| children were afraid. They had never been so 


near the savage old man before, and most of 
them, notwithstanding his apparent helplessness, 
thought it best to retreat in the direction of the 
school-house. Bessie stood her ground. 

**Go tell Mr. Pratt’s folks,” said she, and while 


| two of her companions ran to the nearest neigh- 
| bor’s to report the old man’s situation, the little 


girl tried to think what she should do. It was 
very cold, and she had to step about and beat her 
hands together, even in their thick mittens, to 
keep the blood circulating. Old Ase tried to 
move and groaned again. 

‘He will freeze to death,” thought she, ‘if I 
don’t help him somehow. What can I do?” and 
all the sympathies of the kind-hearted little girl 
awoke for the miserable old man. 

“Can't I help you up?” she said at last. 

Another groan was the only answer. She then 
stooped, and taking hold of his arm gently, tried 
to move him; but he was very heavy. 

*‘O, dear!” she thought, ‘‘I’m only a little girl.” 

The old man began, however, to move himself 
a little now, and aided by her slight strength, he 
succeeded after a minute or two in partly turning 
over. The cold had penetrated through and 
through him, and as soon as he raised himself)a 


—_, 
little he began to shake like one in a fit of Palsy 
Bessie continued her efforts to help him off 4. 
ice, and understanding by some signs which he 
made that he wanted his staff, she handed jt to 
him and put his old hat on his head. 

After quite a painful struggle Ase got upon his 
feet, and taking fast hold of one hand, while he 
leaned upon his staff with the other, Bessie helped 
him as well as she could to stagger towards the 
house. Now and then his weight bore hard, an 
three or four times he almost fell upon her, by) 
they went through the gate into the road, acrog 
the road into the dooryard, through the yard ty 
the stone step, and just as Mr. Pratt, who hy 
been sent for, came in sight Bessie had sWun 
open the kitchen.door, and the old man partly fel 
partly sat down upon the sill. 

What a wretched place inside was the misey, 
house ! 

‘Why, you’ve got no fire here!” exclaimed 
Bessie, as she stepped in. 

A fire was soon kindled, however, and Ase 
helped into a chair by Mr. Pratt, and rubbed wig 
flannel and dosed with stimulants. He was ny 
frozen, but terribly chilled, and it took him some! 
time to recover; longer, probably, than it Would 
have done if he had not fretted himself into 
fever at the waste the kind neighbors made of jy 
wood when they kept a good fire for him, and tty 
bill that he feared he should have to pay the boy 
who milked his cow, and the good women who 
took turns in preparing him medicine and food, 

He was surly and ungracious to most of thow 
who did any thing for him, and seemed glad 
enough when they were gone, and he could 
along without them, but with all his bad temp: 
he never spoke or behaved ill-naturedly to Bessie 
Richards. 

As the weather grew warm again, and the old 
miser was able to be out, he would often call hs 
into the garden if he saw her going by, and sy 
soon learned that she had no need to fear hin, 
He was as cross to the other children as eve, 
Only the day after he had raved terrifically ; 
three or four little girls for reaching through the 
fence to pick some of his strawberries, he called 
Bessie into the yard and filled her hands fill 
Month after month the old man’s friendship om 
tinued to increase for his little  benefactress, snd 
the neighbors talked and wondered over Ase Dux 
can’s freak of affection, that seemed as strangets 
them as if a bear should take a fancy to a camy 
bird. 

‘*Why don’t you mend your old house, Une 
Ase,” (as she had learned to call him,) “i 
make it look better ?” inquired Bessie of him ox 
day. 

The miser shook his head. ‘The old mana 
the old house are tumbling down together,” sii 
he. 

‘Do you mean you are going to die?” asked 
the little girl. 

Ase made no reply. 

“Will you go to heaven when you die, Unde 
Ase?” Bessie continued. 

The old man went into his house and shut tht 
door. She never saw him again alive. He bul 
made a will, and left all his property, sevenl 
thousand dollars, to Bessie Richards. 


AN INDIAN BELLE AND HER AGED 
GRANDSIRE. 


A hunter in search of game and healthy excite 
ment among the wilds of Northern New Yor, 
sends the Home Journal the following descriptia 
of an old Indian and his pretty Indian guide, 
came to his camp one evening to seek shelters 
enjoy its hospitalities : 

“Hallo!” cries Cary, ‘‘there comes Capt 
Peter ;” and jumps up and proceeds down to tit 
shore. 

A bark canoe touches the beach, and ins fv 
moments the old Indian and the Indian git!" 
attends his |steps enter the cabin. His shorten 
knitted frame, his cramped steps, and his suo 
dried visage, all denote the ‘extremity of sg 
He was ‘‘a hundred years old,” he said. “J 
declared that the first time he saw him, yeats &% 
he had said the same. ‘The girl, his io 
was a wild beauty, shy as the doe; all asttemp® 
by the party to gain her attention or induce b# 
to speak were fruitless. She hung about the old 
man, her quick fingers always busy with sm 
ministry of comfort; now and then you ® 
catch the warble of her voice as the pair talked 
together in the low, musical dialect of their tribe. 
She. must have been about twenty years old. ° 
wore mocassins, wrought with beads and qui 
fringed leggins of blue cloth, while over her 
and shoulders a gaudy blanket was throw? 
that coquetry that never deserts the sex, nhs 
in the saloon or the forest.’ She was the old 
dian’s guide; to her fell’ the care of attending ® 
the simple wants of both. The old man ws ™ 
averse to a “parley.” Heé had been all day" 
ing to collect the materials for a birch canoe. . 

‘*Me make many canoe here; but the bark 
peel; too late this year now.” 

He held forth a handful of lon 





, fibrous cols? 


roots, from which the Indian arc itect prom 
the threads with which he stitches the bireb 
over the frame of the canoe. 


Cary said that ever since he had 
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jake, the old Indian, attended by the gel, had! ‘Have a rule,” said the father, ‘‘and then you 
sared here each summer and returned in the can do it, but you can’t do it without, if you try a 
They came from the northern shore of the hundred years.”. 
gt. Lawrence River, making the whole journey in}! How many people do we constantly see figuring 
bark canoe. Many a time the rough hunters|on the different departments of life, perplexed 
gad guides who frequented the river and lakes | and troubled as was this little boy, and apparently 
would meet the pair; the old man seated, with | as ignorant of the cause of their blunders. 
head on his breast, while she managed the frail) They have no mule for any thing; for breakfast, 
park with deft paddle, and kept time to the music | for family worship, for the government of their 
of some simple Indiansong. A strangely assorted | household, for their charities, for the employment | 
ir, indeed! Every rough but honest effort they | of their time, for their church duties, or for any | 
made to coax the shy girl into sociability failed. | thing else that enters into the routine of ordinary | 

They would pass voiceless as the wood-sprites— | life,—but go blundering along regardless of the | 
yanish in the windings of the river to reappear on | flight of time, and each day finds some important | 
the same waters next summer. | dae neglected, and some trivial thing accom-| 

“Me come in here long time—eighty years ago | plished in its place. 

_then plenty beaver here, plenty fur; can’t find| Let them follow the father’s advice, and im- 
beaver now.” prove.—Tract Journal. 

The party gathered from his broken speech that 
he was born not far from the city of Burlington, 
Vi.; the whole State was then an untrodden for- 
est. He had even served the country as a leader 
of some friendly Indians in the old war. From 
this he derived his title of ‘‘Captain.” Every 
year, for a long period, has the old man made the 
journey to the old ‘‘hunting fields.” He loves 

tto creep over the old path he used to run in 
tis days of strength. his spot has hardly 
changed since that time, but his race is gone. 

“Me kill much moose here once; me have no| 

n then; shoot ’um with bow, shoot much with 
bow, every thing.” 

The old man having eaten and. drank, seated 
himself at the door, and with his knife busied 
himself splitting and smoothing his cedar roots 
into long, leathery strings, and in shaping several 
long strips of cedar wood into ribs for his pro- 
jected canoe. He knew a lake, he said, a day’s 
travel over yonder; if he could go over there, 
there was plenty of birch bark. There was a 
“beaver dam” there, too; he used to trap beaver 
there long ago. 

It cannot be long; the feeble, fluttering lamp 
must soon expire in the socket, and the dusky 
maid will go northward without her old friend, 
never to return to these scenes that he sought 
with a loving instinct, as it were. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LAURA AND MARGARET. 


Laura had a beautiful home to live in, and a 
room of her own, with rich curtains, and fine pic- 
tures, and easy-chairs, and sofas. Here were two 
gilded cages, each with a canary bird hopping 
about and singing all day. And here were dolls 
with a great many dresses for them, besides many 
other toys. Laura was the only child, and her 

arents were very fond of her. They would take 
fer in the carriage to ride, and buy her almost 
every thing she wished for. 

The days passed pleasantly excepting the Sab- 
bath. This was a very long day to Laura. She 
did not know how to pass her time. 

One Saturday afternoon she said to her friend 
Alice, ‘‘I am so sorry that to-morrow will be Sun- 
day.” 

“Tam glad,” said Alice; ‘‘I am never so hap- 
By asIam on Sunday. I go to church and to 

abbath school. In the evening father tells us 
Bible stories. We look upon the maps and find | 
the countries, and he tells us about them and 
helps us with our lessons for the next Sunday.” 
“Do you really like to go to Sabbath school ?” 
said Laura. 

“Yes. Iam sure you would like our Sabbath 
school. Will you go with me if I call for you?” 
Laura had never been to Sabbath school, and had | 
no one to tell her Bible stories. She thought it | 
must be pleasant if Alice liked to go. So she| 
asked leave, and was ready when her friend | 
called. 

“It really is pleasant,” thought Laura, as she 
looked around upon the children and listened to | 
the singing. She would have been quite happy if) 
a poor girl named Margaret had not sat next to | 
her. Laura looked at her faded calico dress, — 
fashioned bonnet, her thick boots, and cotton 
gloves, and then pulled away her pretty silk dress, | 
and looked at her neatly-fitting gaiters and her| 
nice kid gloves, and tossing back her long curls, | 
thought, ‘‘I would not look like her.” 

Margaret did not notice this. Her mind was| 
on her lesson. Soon Laura began to listen. The | 
teacher told how the Lord Jesus loved each one 
of us; how He suffered and died that we might 
enter heaven, if we would trust in Him. Shethen| 
told them how He loved the poor, and asked her 
scholars if they could not give something to those 
who had less than themselves. Laura liked the 
kind teacher, and promised to come again next | 
Sabbath. 

Going home, Alice said, ‘‘Can’t we do some- 
thing for Margaret? Her father is dead, and her | 
mother is sick, and has to work very hard to take | 
eare of her family.” 

“I am very sorry,” said Laura. ‘I will take 
her some of my new dresses, and buy her a new| 
bonnet and shoes. I will give her a new cloak 
and some of my books, she is so fond of reading. 
Let us go and see her to-morrow.” 

When Laura reached home she told her father 
and mother all that had passed at Sabbath school, 
and of Alice’s and her plan about-Margaret. ‘‘Do 

© with us, mamma, and help us buy the things. 

t would make me so happy.” 

Monday afternoon Margaret was busy working 
and thinking of Laura, how beautiful she was, and 
how richly dressed. She longed to be rich, so 
that her mother would not have to work so hard, 
and thought how nice it would be to have a new 
dress. 

There was a knock at the door. Margaret 
opened it. Alice said, ‘How do you do? Here} 
are Laura and her mother come to see you. | 
Where is your mother, and how is she ?” | 

Soon the two mothers were busy talking, and | 
Laura and Alice were showing the things they had | 
brought with them. Margaret looked on wistful- | 




















pA Bs. ONE Bie eae 
AFRICAN SCENES. 


A missionary in West Africa thus describes 
some of the scenes connected with his mission: 


Passing down to our little wharf, I step into my 
log eanoe. I sit on a stool near the prow, and a 
man at the stern paddles. The canoe is some 
twelve feet long, and. one and a half wide, 
hollowed out of asinglé log. As we glide along 
itsways this way and then that, the upper edge 
often nearly even with the water. A frightened 

son would be sure to upset it, and as the river 
18 fall of sharks and alligators, it might prove no 
ight matter. On one side is the island shore, 
with its small brown huts and a few palms risin 
against the sunlit sky; on the other is the broa 
Sherbro River, with canoes of all sizes and shapes, 
filled with dusky, half-naked people, gliding in 
every direction. Naked children play along the 
beach, and men and women, with a strip of cloth 
wound round their waists, walk to and fro or 
lounge in the hot sun. ‘The faces and bodies of 
many of the women are grotesquely marked with 
white chalk, giving them a wild, heathen look. 

Twenty minutes’ ride brings me to Bonthe. A 
short walk over a strip of burning sand, and along 
the winding paths of the quaint town, and I find 
myself in the chief’s yard, bounded on three sides 
by the Barre, kitchen and house, and on the 
fourth by a rude fence. The children crowd 
round me as L enter, and three or four little hands 
are placed in mine at once with a broken ‘‘morn- 
mg, sir!” from a score of voices. At first they 
were frightened at the sight of a white man, but 
now they are very familiar. Many understood no 
English when they came, but they soon learn to 
t It requires considerable plotting to gather 
in the children, and sometimes a little force. I 
seea boy, for instance, playing about the town, 
and send a couple of my older children to invite 
him to the Barre, He is frightened at the bare 
idea, and runs off screaming. They pursue, and 
after. a short chase come back panting with the 

y in their arms. He screams and kicks furious- 
Ye but one holds him while the other puts ona 
shirt, and they bear him in triumph to the Barre. 
Ilay my hand.on his. head and speak gently, and 

18. soothed ; and in a few days, perhaps, x be- 
comes a quiet, constant learner. 

The Barre has a thatched roof, mud floor, and 
mud walls on three sides,—the fourth being open. 

ude seats are ranged around the sides on which 

be learners sit, and a table anda chair are pro- 
vided forme. At a stroke of the bell I read a 
‘w verses from the Bible, and we kneel in 














Prayer. Then follows the. patience-trying work |/Y> thinking if only one of the many pretty things | 
of teaching the elements of Seales ms cociiing could belong to her, how happy she would be. | 


**Don’t you like your preserts?” said Alice. 
‘*We thought they would please you,” said Laura. 

“For me, all these for me?” The look of won- 
der and joy which lighted Margaret’s face was | 
beautiful. 

‘Don’t thank me,” said Laura, ‘‘for Iam more | 
glad than you are, I have now found the way to | 
be happy.” ‘ 

Laura never stays away from Sabbath school 
now. She has brought in many scholafs, The 
money she used to spend for toys and ¢andy she 
now gives to the poor;fer she says it makes her 
happier than to. use it for herself; and her father 
and mother, seeing her and her friend Alice so 
contented, often help them in their works of love. 


‘oa group of heathen. Printed tablets hang on 
© walls, and as the class gather round them, 
*ager and attentive, the scene is interesting. 
of them have already learned to read short 
Sentences, and repeat easy verses from the Scrip- 
tures. As I tell them about God, their eyes open 
with wonder. A few can not yet understand my 
tnglish words, When the little ones, so lately in 
thenism, recite such verses.as, ‘Suffer little 
‘to come unto Me,” **Now I lay me down 
to-sleep,” Ge., my heart overflows with thanks- 
giving. There are often five or six grown men 
vho come to be taught. 





" HAVE A RULE. 

“How do you ciphér, father?” said a’ poor iittle 
flew, as he pussied over his slate. ive 

it enty-five cents, and Jdlitin Maynard said 
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With Joslin’s Patent Regulator attached, makes the most perfect 
Heating Apparatus ever introduced; it insures a 
least 25 per cent. in fuel. 


@27- CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Our customers 
are informed that we have marked down our stock of Carpet- 
ings $25,000 to $30,000, corresponding te the reduced premium 
on gold. New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





BRYENT’S 
GREAT RADIATING FURNACE, | 


saving of at 
Manufactured and for sale by 


W. BRYENT, 15 Scwoo. Street. 


WILL PAIN KILLER | 





42-—5w THE PEOPLE supplied with Carpetings at reduced prices 
corresponding with the reduced value on gold, by the New 


ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 








CURE CHOLERA MORBUS? 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS, this day received from 
Yes, and all similar diseases of the bowels. 


Austen's trade sale in New York of the 28th ult.—600 pieces— 
which will be sold at $1 per yard less than the ruling prices of 
| three weeks ago, by the NEw ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hano- 


2Q-2w 





NEW BOOK OF CHORUSES. 


THE CHORUS WREATH; a collection of Sacred and Secular 
Choruses from Oratorios. Operas and popular Glee and Chorus | 
Books; designed as a Standard Book for Choirs, Musical Socie- | 
ties, Conventions and Schools, and containing all of the most de- | 
sirable pieces for private practice and public performance. 1 vol. | 
12mo., pp. 232. Boards, price $1,50; on receipt of which copies | 
will be mailed, post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, | 
277 Washington Street. 2Q—lw | 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSE, &c. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the ex- | 
clusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we have al- 
ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the following 
articles suited to the wants of the great public: 


TRUSSES. 


White's Spring LEVER Truss, and every desirable style of | 
the best patterns. Also, 


SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 
BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 


For varicose veins, swollen or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose we 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, at corresponding prices. | 
Directions for measurement for Hose and Trusses forwarded | 
when requested. Also, SYRINGES of every description, Breast 
Pumps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, and Auricles for 
the Deaf. Crurcugss of best patterns, Rubber Urinals to wear on | 
the person day and night, for males and females, Galvanic Bat- 
teries, &c. CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
13 Tremont Street, Boston. 
meop 


ver Street. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS CHEAP.—The entire stock of a man- 
ufacturer, comprising over 1000 rolls of various widths and ele- 
gant new designs, just purchased, and this day received. This 
invoice.of Oil Cloths, having been purchased for very much 
under the prices at which they were held before the decline in 
the price of gold, will be sold correspondingly low by the New 
ENGLAND CaRPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 








TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS.—In the invoice which 
we are now opening from the last trade sale are many ele- 
gant new designs never before shown in this market. Our 
customers are informed that these goods were purchased un- 
der the excitement of the panic, and are very much cheaper 
than they can be imported for at the present reduced price of 
gold. New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—An invoice of Ingrains, purchased at the panic 
sale in New York, for sale at reduced prices by the New ENG- 
LAND CakRPEtT Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—An invoice of Venetians, purchased at the 
panic sale in New York, just received by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

Manufacturers and importers. 





"CANTON MATTINGS, purchased at the panic sale in New 
York at greatly reduced prices, for sale by the NEw ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


e Is a safe and sure remedy for all diseases of the bowels. 








CARPETS.—“A Time to Buy."—Our customers are in- 
formed that they can probably buy their Carpets cheaper now 
than at any future time during the season. N&W ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 


ANOTHER OF THE 
“Stop-too-Quick Series.” 








LEE & SHEPARD issue to-day— 
WATCH AND WAITS 

—oR— 

TIE YOUNG FUGITIVES. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC, 
1 vol., 16mo, illustrated. Price, $1,25. Being the third volume of | 
the popular WOODVILLE STORIES. 
New editions of the preceding volumes: 


RICH AND HUMBLE, or the Mission of Bertha Grant. 
IN SCHOOL AND OUT, or the Conquest of Richard. 


CARPETS,—Our systems of trade— 
Terms cash. 
No deviation in prices. 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IRON . 
a is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
Unitorm with Watch and Wait. This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
JUST READY. properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
The three volumes can now be obtained, put up in a neat box, | Wantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
or separately. | duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price. | heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
-_ | the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
LEE & SHEPARD, of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 


be predisposed to disease. 
7. 
9 Ww wel rey ome ss It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
aa WASHINGTON STREET.......... BOSTON. known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 





TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 

is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1RON. 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 


that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 


FALL AND WINTER 
CLOTHING. 


We are now eNhibiting our stock of 
Men’s and Boys’ Winter Clothing, 


Comprising every variety of style and material, adapted to the 
taste and means of all classes of purchasers. 
DRESS FROCKS, 
DRESS SACKS, 
ENGLISH WALKING COATS. 
SACK OVERCOATS, 
PALETOT OVERCOATS, 
SURTOUTS, 
PANTALOONS, VESTS, 


Together with the usual variety of 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 





Vita Prrnorere or Lire Evement, IRON. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 
Tae Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
of youth to the worn-out system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 





Most of our Goods were purchased before the late extreme ad- 
vance, and our whole stock will be offered at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
at prices decidedly favorable to purchasers. 





GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


41—6w 32 and 34 North Street, Boston. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MakING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
15—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 


Restores the vigor 


Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address, 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes- 
timonials : 


Rev. John Pierpont, 





Lewis Johnson, M. D., 


HURRAH FOR LINCOLN AND JOHNSON! 


Rev. Warren Burton, Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, 8. H. Kendall, M.D , 
=e as — Robins, Ms R. Chisholm, M. D., 
* ev. Sylvanus Cobb francis Dana, M. D., 
A Book for Union Boys. Rev, T. Starr King, E Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
paw oo Rev. en ar dr., Abraham Wendell, M. D., 
READY IN A FEW DAYS, Rev. Jos. H. Clinch, A. A, Hayes, M. D., 


Rev. Abm. Jackson, J. R. Chilton, M. D., 


Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., H. E. Rinne: M. D., 
THE TAILOR BOY. Mev. Henry Upham, John E. Williams, Esq., 
ev. S. H. el, i 


homas A. Dexter, Esq., 
P. C. Headley, Thomas C, Amory, Esq., 
John W. Olmstead, Hon. Peter Harvey. 

ge There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hesttate to give it @ trial. 


Rev. 


This ape yd Story of ANDY will be ready at all the Book- Rev 
w days. y 


stores ina 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 








Wanted, UNION BOYS to sell it. 41—2w piehsctee esi 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
KENNEDY’S J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 
‘ And by all Druggists. 7—eowly 
SA LT-RAEBEV M 
HENRIE’S KAKALINE,. 
OINTMENT . 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persran PLANT, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 

for the GrowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 

CURES RINGWORMS, Hair retains ae youth re ponraonenend poaper: throug: fe. " 
One application lair ‘or several days, an 

CURES SORE EYES, retain itin any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 


ration. 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, PrvPewill perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 


BS. BURNS AND SCAL uickly cause . bw peed to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
] 4 lly permanent dark glos arance. 
, aa j on It will Remove all Sandra keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Tue Most Deticnt¥CLLy CooLine OINTMENT EVER MADE. 


Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft: 
It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Price 25 Cents. 


CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 











: tas they males sowing OCR pox.cent tne, Win, not teday ia 
more; lowns and made @ line, and, wrote-some | fhe siisntect degree the most deieate materials; and caf bread 
been hgures down, . and. got it right AU: Tyre | BY coecnenn Lenehan Seah eel eae eee 

“ying ever so long, and I can't do it.” afe put up in neat packages at cents cachs 


oe MING SAGE M8 


and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
e 


Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & iene 


4#—ly and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





—sA— 








BOSTON, OCTOBER 20, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 








CURIOSITIES OF THE OCEAN BOTTOM, 


Mr. Green, the famous diver, tells singular 
stories of his adventures, when making search in 
the deep waters of the ocean. He gives some 
new sketches of what he saw at the ‘Silver 
Banks,” near Hayti. 

The banks of the coral on which my divings 
were made are about forty miles in length, and 
from ten to twenty in breadth. On this bank of 
the coral is presented to the diver one of the most 
beautiful and sublime scenes the = ever beheld. 
The water varies from ten to one hundred feet in 
depth, and is so clear that ‘the diver can see from 
two to three hundred feet when he is submerged, 
with but little obstruction to the sight. 

The bottom of the ocean, in many places, is as 
smooth as a marble floor; in others it is studded 
with coral columns, from ten to one hundred feet 
in height, and from one to eight feet in diameter. 
The tops of those more lofty support a myriad of 
pyramidal pendants, each forming a myriad more, 
giving the | to the imaginary abode of some 
water nymph. In other places the pendants form 
arch after arch; and as the diver stands on the 
bottom of the ocean, and gazes through them in 
the deep, winding avenue, he finds that they fill 
him with as sacred an awe as if he were in some 
old cathedral which had long been buried be- 
neath ‘‘old ocean’s wave.” Here and there the 
coral extends even to the surface of the water, as 
if these loftier columns were towers belonging to 
those stately temples that are now in ruins. 

‘There were countless varieties of diminutive 
trees, shrubs and plants in every crevice of the 
corals where the water had deposited the least 
earth. They were all of a faint hue, owing to 
the pale light they received, although of every 
shade, and entirely different from plants I am 
familiar with that vegetate upon dry land. One 
in particular attracted my attention; it resembled 
a sea fan of immense size, of variegated colors, 
and the most brilliant hue. 

The fish which inhabited those ‘Silver Banks” 
I found as different in kind as the scenery was 
varied. They were of all forms, colors and sizes 
—from the symmetrical goby to the globe-like 
sunfish; from those of the dullest hue to the 
changeable dolphin; from the spots of the leopard 
to the hues of the sunbeam; from the harmless 
minnow to the voracious shark. Some had heads 
like squirrels, others like cats and dogs; one of 
small size resembled the bull-terrier. Some 
darted through the water like meteors, while 
others could scarcely be seen to move. To enum- 
erate and explain all the various kinds of fish I 
beheld while diving on these banks, would, were 
I enough of a naturalist so to do, require more 
space than my hmits will allow; for I am con- 
vinced that most of the kinds of fish which inhabit 
the tropical seas can be found there. The sunfish, 
sawlish, starfish, white shark, blue or shovel-nose 
shark were often seen. There were also fish 
which resembled plants, and remained as fixed in 
their position as a shrub; the only power they 
possessed was to open and shut when in danger. 
Some of them resembled the rose in full bloom, 
and were of all hues. There were the ribbon-fish, 
from four or five inches to three feet in length; 
their eyes are very large, and protrude like those 
of the frog. Another fish was spotted like the 
leopard, ‘from three to ten feet in length; they 
build their houses like beavers, in which they 
spawn, and the male or female watches the egg 
until it hatches. I saw many specimens of the 
green turtle, some five feet long, which I should 
think would weigh from four to five hundred 
pounds, 

+o+ 
A LADY AND A ROBBER. 


The following authentic story will invalidate the 
often repeated charge against women, that ‘‘they 
cannot keep a secret.” Some years since a lady 
called at a glover’s ~~ in the outskirts of the 
city of London, and purchased a pair of gloves for 
her immediate wear, observing, at the same time, 
that she was on her road to Burnet; that she had 
left her gloves at her friend’s house where she had 
called, and that she was ars of being 
benighted if she went back for them. The glover 
fitted on the gloves; and the lady, after payin 
for them from a purse well stocked with Sook 
notes, stepped into her am and proceeded 
on her journey. She had scarcely reached Finchly 
Common, when a highwayman stopped the car- 
riage and demanded her money. He entreated 
her not to be alarmed, as he had no intention on 
her person; if she surrendered her property, it 
was all he wanted, declaring that distress, and 
not his will, urged him to this desperate act, and 
he was determined to remove his pecuniary wants, 
or perish. The lady gave him her purse, and the 
desperado rode off. 

After he had gone, and her. fright had some- 
what subsided, the lady imagined that in the ad- 


dress of the highwayman she recognized the/|he let it go. Every pin fell on the direct throw, 
voice of the glover she had just before dealt with. | and a general laugh followed, Not at all discon- 


This conceit struck her so forcibly that she or- 
dered her servant to drive back to town—not 
— she said, to venture further over the 

eath. 

On her arrival at the peeves. she knocked and 

ained admission, the glover himself opening the 
} ey The lady desired to speak with him in pri- 
vate. The glover showed her to a back parlor; 
when she exclaimed : 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


| glover was confounded; and the lady proceeded : 


‘I am come for my purse, of which you robbed | 
me this evening on Finchly Common!” The} 


“It is of no use for you to deny it. I am con- 
vinced, and your life is at my mercy. Return to 
me my property, and trust to my humanity.” 

The glover, overcome with guilt, shame and | 
confusion, confessed the crime, returned the} 
purse, and pleaded his distress. The lady, after 
suitable admonition, gave him a ten pound note, 
bade him mend his way of life, and keep his own 
counsel—adding, that she would not divulge his 
name or place of abode. She kept her word; 
and hou the robbery was stated in the papers, 
the discovery was omitted; and it was not until 
recently that a minute account of this singular 
transaction was found among the papers alluded 
to. Even in the private memorandum, the name 
and residence of the glover were omitted; and 
the secret, in that particular, rests with the lady 
in the grave. 





VARIETY. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE POOR 
WOMAN. 


“I'd like to see the President," 
A timid woman said. 

A poor and tidy gown she wore, 
And on her whitening head 

A bonnet, faded as her hair, 

But comely still with decent care. 


Around, on costly couches, sat 
Statesmen of high degree, 

And, conscious of their greatness, she 
Stood back most patiently, 

Till some coarse menial, with a smile, 

Whispered that she must wait awhile— 


Then muttered “green,” withimany a wink, 
Till every glance was turned 
On the poor woman, gray and old, 
While hot her thin cheeks burned 
With wounded feelings, griefs and fears, 
And her dim eyes were filled with tears. 


And still the hours rolled onward—still 
The mighty came and went— 
But all neglected stood the dame, 
Nor saw the President; 
While those whom fortune favors told 
Their pompous tales of fame and gold. 


And so the sun came fainter down 
Upon the brilliant floor; 

The aged woman started at ° 
The opening of a door, 

And one who caught her haggard eye 

All sudden stopped, through sympathy. 


“QO, sir,” she said, “these many hours 
I've waited patiently ; 
Perhaps the President cannot 
Be seen by such as 1; 
I'm poor, and old, and careworn, too, 
And he has burdens not a few.” 


The stranger turned—a sudden light 
Seemed kindled in his eye; 

He spoke with kindly tone and mien, 
With gentle gravity— 

“They should have sent you in to me 

Before they did the rest,” said he. 


The old dame flushed with quick surprise,— 
Was this the nation’s chiet? 

This grave, tall man, who, pitying, said, 
“Come—tell me all your grief. 

The poor and needy never went 

Unaided from the President.” 


* 

She told her simple tale—he heard 
With royal gentleness; 

Then, as her wrongs his interest woke, 
He promised her redress, 

And, gazing on the silvered head, 

He smiled to see her comforted, 


“Thank God!" and freely fell her tears; 
“Our land is blest,” she said, 

*“*When one who honors poverty 
Stands nobly at its head. 

If an old woman's benison be 

Of any weight or worth to thee, 


“I give it, from a grateful heart, 
And Heaven will surely hear. 
God bless thee, Abraham Lincoln—bless 
All that thou holdest dear, 
And make thee glorious in the land 
Now smitten by the oppressor's hand; 


And make thee strong to dare to do, 
Even though the proud condemn, 
And keep thee honest, brave and true, 

Till thou hast conquered them; 


And ere thou diest thou shalt see, 
Through God's good grace, a nation free."’, 
Transcript. 
——__ +o - 





GENERALS PLAYING “DUTCH TENPINS.” 


At Sheridan’s I saw Rosecrans unbent. The 
bow which is always strung loses its power; so 
workers, such as he, wear out by constant work- 
ing. The hour of relaxation is the time to learn 
any man, and I tried to study him. Sheridan had 
invented a game he called ‘‘Dutch Tenpins.” On 
the lawn in front of his quarters, between two 
immense elms, he had suspended a long rope, and 
to the end of it attached a small cannon ball. On 
the ground, midway a these trees, was a 
square board which held the tenpins. The game 
lay in throwing the ball so that it would miss the 
_ in going out and strike them in coming back. 








| 





'o do this, a peculiar twist had to be given to 
the rope by bending the wrist, and it seemed al- 
most impossible to avoid hitting the pins on the 
direct throw. Three “throws” were ‘‘a game,” 
and only thirty ‘‘strokes” could be made. Sheri- 
dan, by much practice, had become expert at the 
play, and could make, pretty 7 pe twenty 
**strokes,” but a novice did well if he made ten. 
He soon challenged Rosecrans and the dozen offi- 
cers with him, to enter the lists. Sheridan opened 
the play, cleared the board twice, and missed it 
altogether the third throw. ‘*Twenty,” cried the 
‘*scorer,” and another player took his place. 
He did indifferently well. Others followed with 
more or less success, though none came up to 
Sheridan’s ‘‘score.” 

‘‘Now for the general,” shouted the major, 
laughing, as Rosecrans took his place. ‘He'll 
score thirty, sure.” 

“Don’t laugh till you win, my boy,” answered 
the general, with his peculiar smile. 

Calculating deliberately the motion of the ball, 


certed, he tried again and again, till he had 
played three or four ‘‘games,” with scarcely bet- 
ter success. Amid the mock congratulations of 
the whole assemblage he at last sat down, and 
Garfield entered the lists. 

‘It’s nothing but mathematics,” said Garfield; 
‘you only need an eye and a hand,” and care- 
lessly throwing the ball, he cleared the board and 








scored twenty-three. 


**You can’t do that again.” 

“T’ll try,” answered the modest brigadier, and 
he did do it, several times in succession. 

*“‘T can do better than that,” said Rosecrans, 
again taking the ball. A shout of derision fol- 
lowed the boast, but he quietly set himself to 
work, and half a dozen times in stfccession, made 


from twenty-five to thirty ‘‘strokes."—HZdmund 


Kirke’s ‘*Down in Tennessee.” 
ae ee 


COMICAL DOGS. 


In the life of that remarkable man, Samuel 
Drew, of Cornwall, an amusing account is given 


of two dogs belonging to his family. He states: 


Our dairy was under a room which was used as 


a barn, into which the fowls found their way, and, 


in scratching among the chaff, scattered dust on 
the pans below, to the great annoyance of my 
In this a favorite cock of hers 
in harvest 
she went into the dairy, followed by our little 
dog; and finding dust again on the milk-pans, she 


mother-in-law. 


was the chief transgressor. One day 


exclaimed : 
‘*T wish that cock was dead !” 


‘‘Not long after, she being with us in the har- 


vest-field, we observed the little dog dragging 
along the cock, just killed, which, with an air of 
triumph, he laid at my mother-in-law’s feet. She 
was dreadfully exasperated at the literal fulfill- 
ment of her hastily uttered wish, and snatching a 
stick from the hedge, attempted to give the dog a 
beating. The dog, seeing the reception he was 
likely to meet with, where he evidently expected 
marks of oem omg left the bird and ran off; 
she brandishing the stick and saying, in a loud 
and angry tone, 

“Tl pay thee for this, by-and-by !” 

In the evening she was about to put her threat 
into execution, when she found the little dog es- 
tablished in a corner of the room, and the large 
dog standing over it. Endeavoring to fulfil her 
intention by first driving off the large dog, he 
gave her plainly to understand that he was not at 
all disposed to relinquish his post. She then 
sought to get at the small dog behind the other; 
but the threatening gesture and fierce growl of 
tke large one apparently proclaimed, ‘‘Touch him 
if you dare!” aud sufficiently indicated that the 
attempt would be not a little perilous. The re- 
sult was that she abandoned her design.—Rev. T. 
Jackson. 





“CURIOUS FREAK OF A HEN. 


Mrs. S. A. Smith, Green Lake County, Wis., 
writes to the American Agriculturist describing 
the singular conduct of a hen in her neighborhood. 
She was determined to sit, but her eggs were 
taken away and she driven off several times. 
Finding no prospect of securing a family in the 
natural way, she adopted other and rather ex- 
traordinary means to accomplish her object. She 
came across an old cat with a litter of kittens in 
the barn, drove away the mother, and took the 
little ones under her own protection. Two of 
them were dark colored, and one yellow; the lat- 
ter she would not own at first, but finally admitted 
her under her wings with the rest. How she pro- 
posed to nourish her strange brood does not ap- 
pear, but when she was driven away from them, 
she fought as determinedly as though they had 
been her own chickens. Such perseverance de- 
served a nestful of eggs over which her maternal 
instincts could have been fully satisfied. 


OLD SOLOMON PUZZLED. 


Old Solomon I lives alone in a little hut, 
keeping aloof from the world and its inhabitants 
as much as possible. He is the father of several 
wealthy sons who reside in distant cities. The 
other day one of his sons was married, and sent 
his father a generous loaf of the wedding-cake, 
delicately frosted, of course. 

The old man looked at the gift brought by the 
express man, with a curious eye. He had never 
seen its like before, and he eyed it as Agassiz 
might have examined a curious bug. At length 
he mustered courage to carry it to the nearest 
house, and show it to the lady residing there. 

‘*‘Here, you, look here! See what they’ve sent 
me; what in the world is it? Is it sacrament 
bread? What did they send it tome for? I aint 
a member of the church! What shall I do with 
it, hey, you? Say!” 

The lady procured a knife and cut the loaf, con- 
vincing him, after much difficulty, that it was sim- 
ply wedding cake. 











DO YOU KNOW THE COMMANDMENTS? 


Net long ago a boy of fourteen was asked to 
name a certain one of the commandments, and he 
could not do it. For his convenience and that of 
many others, we give the following versification, 
which it would be well thoroughly to commit to 
mind : 

1. Thou shat have no gods but Me; 
2. Before no idol bow thy knee; 
3. Take not the name of God in vain; 
4. Nor dare the Sabbath day profane; 
5. Give both thy parents honor due; 
6. Take heed that thou no murder do; 
7. Abstain from words or deeds unclean; 
8. Steal not, though thou art r or mean; 
6. Nor make a wilful lie, nor love it; 

10. What is thy neighbor’s do not covet. 


+> 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC FISHERMAN. 
A bare-footed youngster was fishing on the 
banks of a pond, in New York State, when a mon- 
ster pickerel grabbed the hook so suddenly as to 
jerk the little fellow into the water. e was 
rescued with some difficulty by an older compan- 
ion, the fish in the mean time having i 
self from the hook and darted away. As the lit- 
tle fellow’s head came above the water, he at once 
saw the situation of affairs, and gasped out—his 
eyes “‘sticking out about a foot,” } 
“Catch me another grasshopper, and Ill get 





PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MES. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpoo) 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. , 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turming grey, and imparts to ita beautify), 
glossy appearance. It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFigg 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing atpne 
often restores, and never fails to mvigorate, beautify and re 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart. 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dan 

and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuabig 
Hair Dressing known. Millionsof bottles sold every year. 


MBS, 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 
AND 


ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH S8T., NEW YORK, 
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sia. 
caused by canker in the stomach. 


bowels. 


— 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor Kennepy, oF Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 


and stomach. 


3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas, 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 
2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 


among the hair. 


4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 
1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 
2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case ot 


rheumatism. 


8 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
I know from the experience of thousands that it has be 


1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 


1 to 2 bottles will regul alld g g' ts of the kidneys. 
4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 
1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief ts al- 





ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excrn- 
ciating disease. 


By tollowing the directions in the pamphlet around each bo’ 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OLNT- 
MEN'T, SCROFULA ULNTMENT, and HEALING OLNTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancet 
that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured. Mane 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No, 120 Warren Street, Rox 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 

For sale by all Druggists. 14—lyis 


FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 





BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 
DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, 


DARK BROWX, 
CLARET BROWN, 
¢ 


LIGHT BROWNS, 
SNUFF BROWNKX, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scart, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 
HERRY, 


CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB DARK GREEN, 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREES, 
MAGENTA. 

For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same dye. The process is simple, and any one can use th 
dye with perfect success. Directions in English, French and 
German, inside of each package. 


MAIZE, 
MAROON, PURPLE, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 
PINK, SALMON SOLFERINO, 
SCARLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with maay 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeilg 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—10 cents. Man- 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 BroaDway, Bosto¥. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 26—9m 





a A “COUGH,” “COLD,” OR IRRITATED THROAT, If 
allowed to progress, results in serious Pulmonary and Brondblal 
affections, oftentimes incurable. 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief. 
In Broncuitis, ASTHMA and CATARRH they are beneficial. 03 
TAIN only the g Brown's B AL TRocuEs, which have 
proved their efficacy by a test of many years. Among testimoil- 
als attesting their efficacy are letters from— 

E. H. Cuapin, D. D., New York, 

Hseyky Warp Beecuer, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
N. P. Wituis, New York, 

Hon. C. A. PHELPS, Pres. Mass. Senate, 
Dr. G. F. Bres.tow, Boston, 

Prof. E>DwaRD Nortu, Clinton, N. Y., 

Sunexons IN THE ARMY, and others of eminence. 

Sold everywhere at 25 cents per box. 


—— 


ga Waar 4 Wonverrct Discovery is PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER! It not only cures the ills of 
human family, but is also the sure remedy for horses with ool. 
1t has never been known to fail in a cure of the worst cases; 
for sprains, galls, &c., it never fails—try it once. Directions & 
company each bottle. Sold by Druggists generally. — Kents 
County (Ky.) Democrat. 

Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 
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wal 
—— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER: 
. DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectst* 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year 











him next time.” 


Boump Votumzs, Parcs $1,25. 
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